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see, or anyone with the courage to advise her, that to pardon
Cranmer would be the best blow she could strike in her own
defence. She was determined that he should die. In
March 1554 he was transferred to Oxford, and in April he,
with Latimer and Ridley, was in Bocardo prison. He was
forced to argue with Romanist theologians; he was being
kept until the country was reconciled to the Papacy, until
the anti-Papal legislation was repealed. So in January 1555,
when that was accomplished, Cranmer was held a prisoner,
not on a charge of treason, but of heresy. Followed the
tedious business of delating him to the Pope, the appoint-
ment of a commission to hear the case, and Cranmer's sen-
tence of deprivation and degradation. The sentence was
carried out on February 15, 1556. But the end was not
yet. It was desired ardently that Cranmer should recant
as well as die; and we need not think that this desire sprang
from mere malice. It was not unnatural to think that a
man whose opinions had been so fluid, a man who had
been so ready to obey his sovereign in matters of religion,
should once again change with a sincerity at least equal to
that which inspired his old convictions. It looked as if the
Queen and Pole might have their way. Cranmer, with that
nimble mind of his, began to see two sides to the disputed
doctrines. After all, he had always held that there was
nothing really wrong in religion except over-definition; had
he not perhaps erred by defining too nicely, and rejecting
too roughly, the definitions of others? So he began to
hedge, to equivocate. And then his enemies committed
the greatest act of cruelty in the whole tragic business.
Cranmer was released from prison.
He left the narrow confines of Bocardo and was lodged
in the Deanery of Christ Church. There he walked freely,
talking with the canons and students, playing bowls, sharing
the college meals, a guest and not an unhonoured one. How
the years must have rolled away! Here once more the good
scholar, the man who had chosen the life of the academy,
was home again in the circumstances of his youth and
maturity.
After all, how unreal were the squabbles of theologians,
the ambitions of ecclesiastics, the ardours of politicians,
beside this considered life of the intellect, this companion-
ship of fellows, in the lovely House, whose meadows stretched
down to the Isis.
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